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FOUR WEEKS FREE 


We will send Friends’ Intelligencer 
free for four weeks to any two possible 
subscribers whose names are sent us 
by one of our readers. Several of the 
‘possible’ subscribers have become 
actual subscribers. Let the good work 
go on. The more postal cards we receive 
in response to this offer the more we 
shall feel that the Intelligencer is 
appreciated by those who receive it. 
Our rate to new subscribers is $1.50 for 
the first year. For every two names 
sent us at this rate we will send one 
copy free to someone not already a sub- 
scriber. 


WATCH REPAIRING 


HOULD be done carefully by an exper- 
ienced workman. Cheap and hurried 
work is more costly in the end. 
We have repaired thousands of watches 
in the past 97 years, and solicit your trade 
on this record. 


GEo. Cc. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 


7” Mortgages 
On improved property in SEATTLE. Address 
HENRY C. ASH 
316 Baily Building, Seattle, Wash. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 


OFFICE CLOCKS THAT KEEP TIME 


We sell office clocks 
that will not fool you. 
The prices are low 
compared to the qual- 
ity of time furnished. 
&day, $16.00 to $22.00. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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WANTED. 


WANTED— REFINED, EDUCATED, WOMAN 

(young or middle aged) for Mothers Helper 

in large family. Must be fond of children. 

—_—— Mrs. C. C. Townsend, Cheyney, Del., Co., 
‘a. 


ANTED—BY A FRIENDS’ FAMILY,IN A 

small villag:, a mi Ato-cund woman for 

general housewerk ennt undings. 
Address, No. 99, this einen. 


ANTED— MOTHERS HELPER OR NURSE 
in family with three children, ages 9mos., 
eight and ten years. Address 1005S. St. Bernard 
St. Philadelphia. 


vrre 


ANTED—A RELIABLE WOMAN FOR 

general housework in a private family. 

Must be a good plain cook and laundress. Address 
No. 1 this office. 


NY ONE DESIRING TO LOAN OR TO 

dispose of a wheeling chair for invalid please 

communicate with South Western District Society 
for Organizing Charity, 2035 Christian St. 


ANTED—BY A REFINED AND EDUCAT- 
ed woman a position as managing house- 
keeper in a family where one or more servants are 
employed. City or country. Address No. 93 at 
this office. 
ANTED— BY AN EXPERIENCED 
teacher, pupils in Wilmington and Media in 
Basket weaving and Venetian iron work. Child- 
ren’s lessons very reasonable. Address N. R. 
Intelligencer Office. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 

“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

12 NORTH TWENTY-FIRST ST., PHILA. 
Desirable rooms with board; private family; 

home cooking; references exchanged. 
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HE PENINGTON, 215 EAST 15th STREET, 

New York- Friends desiring board for the 

winter should apply at once as the rooms are 
nearly all taken. 


FEW DESIRABLE ROOMS WITH BOARD. 
Also table board. Address Ellen K. Leedom, 
1618 Green St., Phila. 


WO SECOND OR THIRD FLOOR COMMUNI 
cating rooms furnished or a plea- 
sant outlook, 1504 Wilm St., Phila., 
OR RENT— AN ELEVEN- ROOMED HOUSE, 
furnished, with bath-room, laundry, and a 
large store closet on second floor. The owner re- 
serves the three rooms on third floor for her own 
use. The lot is 50 x 250 ft., of which 100 ft. is used 
for a fruit and vegetable garden. Five minutes 
from steam and trolley lines. Address Box 165. 
Riverton, N. |. J. 
wo SECOND-F FLOOR ‘COMMU NICATING 
rooms, furnished or unfurnished, pleasant 
outlook. 1504 Willington St., Phila. 


COMMUNICATING OR SINGLE SECOND- 
story rooms, with breakfast if desired. 
Apply at 3414 Baring Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—ROOMERS | (YOUNG MEN PRE- 
ferred), in Friends’ family; breakfast if 
desired. (8212 ‘Summer Street, West Philadelphia, 


Continued on page iti, bottom of 8rd column. 


As announced last week, the Inn will remain 
open officially until Tenth Mo. 7th. We are receiving 
numerous inquiries for accommodations during 
the whole of Tenth Month. The number of guests 
this fall is considerably larger than a year ago, But 
there is now plenty of room for everybody, and 
friends can visit Buck Hill without engaging 
rooms ahead, if they decide on the spur of the 
moment they would like a whiff of mountain air. 


The manager of the Poultry Farm at Buck Hill, 
which has now been in operation since the first of 
the year, and which is proceeding very satisfac- 
torily, writes that he would like to have a young 
man who is not afraid of work, who would like to 
learn the poultry business, and stick at it. He 

| must be a person of good habits, and expect small 
wages at first, increasing as he becomes a help. 
This is a good chance for a bright young man. The 
many visitors to the Poultry Farm the past sum- 
mer have been struck with the success of J. H. 
Wolsieffer, the manager, in raising some of the 
finest birds they have ever seen. The birds are to 
be exhibited at some of the Fairs this fall. Every 
bird on the place comes from stock which produced 
over 200 eggs per hen last year. Our pullets have 
already begun to lay. Any one wanting high class 
White Wyandotte stock or eggs for setting, should 
address the Buck Hill Poultry Farm, Buck Hill 
Falls, Penna. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


From London— 


just received—six more photo- 
gravure prints of “The 
Quaker Wedding.” Size of 
picture is 17x24, on heavy 
India tinted board mount. An 
opportunity for six more 
Friends to become owners of 


Percy Bigland’s famous picture. 
The price is $7.50 each. (They 
cost us $9.00 for transportation 
and duty alone.) 


We advise promptness. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


| Water H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 


ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. | 


nee ‘Seal 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and <= 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Gir!s. 


Fall Term opens 9th Month 17th, 1907. 


Principal in attendance for enrollment of pupils 
on and after 9th Month 11th. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 


Course. Music. 


good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. | 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. | 


BALTIMORE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


516 Park Avenue. EmMaA GRANT SAULSBURY, 
AMANDA DovucG.Las SAULSBURY, Principals. 

Normal Course, two years. Post Graduate 

Summer address, Ridgely, Md. 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.’’ 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A book that boys and girls enjoy. 
Reduced to 50 cents, including postage. For sale 
by Friends’ Book Association. 


TWO CENTURIES UNDER A BAN, or THE 
ABOLITIONIST VINDICATED — A serial that 
places traducers and calumnators upon the de- 
fensive. Three month’s trial, 10 cents. Our 
EDUCATIONAL Dawn, Lima, Ohio. 
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Primary 

and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- | 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English | 
Visit this school and note the | 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares Sor college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York 


Home School for boys and girls. 37th year 
under care of Society of Friends. Opens Septem- 
ber 23rd. 32 miles from New York. 600 feet ele- 
vation. 40 acres Exceptional health record. 
Thorough preparation for any college or technical 
school. mercial course, gardening, art, elo- 
cution, vocal and instrumental music. Separate 
home and Home Mother for young children. Sum- 
mer camp for boys. Terms, $250 to $375. Address 
for catalog, 


W. James Crist, A.M., Principal Chas. R. Blenis, Supt., Box M 


PHILADELPHIA ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 

wants educated women twenty-one to thirty- 
two years, to enter Training School for Nurses, 
Address, Superintendent. 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 
ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 


Ferris & Teach, Brinters 


The proper 


Catalogs, Booklets, etc. pdt pre 


first-class work requires a knowledge of ALL the details 
e omission 4 fest one of these details 
spoils an otherwise creditable 
work are moderate— VERY 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 


ens for first-class 
ODERATE quality considered 
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GOOD WORDS. XXXIV. 


If the ideal of worship is that all members of the 
Church have a duty to discharge regarding it; of 
the souls of all are reverently waiting on God; and 
if it is not absolutely known or arranged beforehand 
who shall pray or prophesy, or teach, it is surely 
probable that some spiritual faculties will be trained 
and developed which are atrophied where one man 
stands between the congregation and God, taking on 
himself to offer all the praise, to put up all the 
prayers, to convey all the instruction that is needed. 


THOMAS HODGKIN. 


HE LIVES. 
As if life were not sacred, too.—George Eliot. 
‘*Speak tenderly! For he is dead,’’ we say; 
With gracious hands smooth all his roughened past, 
And fullest measure of reward forecast, 
Forgetting naught that gloried his brief day. 
Yet when the brother who, along our way 
Prone with his burdens, heart-worn in the strife— 
Falters before us, how we search his life, 
Censure, and sternly punish while we may! 
Oh, weary are the paths of earth, and hard! 
And living hearts alone are ours to guard. 
At least, begrudge not to the sore distraught 
The reverent silence of our pitying thought, 
Life, too, is sacred; and he best forgives 
Who says: ‘‘He errs, but’’—tenderly! ‘‘He lives.’’ 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


WITH FRIENDS IN OHIO. 


On First-day, Eighth month 25th, our Friends’ 
meeting-house in Salem held a goodly company of 
people in the initial meetings for worship of the 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, the part of the meeting- 
house now held for meeting purposes being com- 
fortably filled with an interesting and we trust an 
interested company. The house itself is the cen- 
ter of many inspiring reminiscences. Salem was 
the center of the abolition movement in that part 
of Ohio. Three miles over the line the famous 
‘‘Western Reserve’’ begins, and much of the im- 
pulse of that entire section was focalized in Sa- 
lem. Here was established and existed for a long 
time what was known as the ‘‘Broad Guage 
Church,’ a place of worship where religion was 
plentifully mixed with that philanthropic purpose 
which demanded the freedom of arace. Nearly 
all of the forceful anti-slavery agitators at one 
time or another held forth in our meeting-house 
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in Salem. It was in this house that Sojourner 
Truth directed the famous question to Frederick 
Douglass, following a most discouraging deliver- 
ance on his part, summed up in the sentence, 
‘Frederick, is God Dead?”’ Here Joshua R. Gid- 
dings made one of his first speeches after the 
House of Representatives had sent him home for 
his abolitionism, and his constituents triumphantly 
re-elected him by an increased majority. Our 
friend, James Whinery, himself an actor in these 
stirring scenes rehearsed them in willing ears 
during our visit. 

A meeting for worship was held First-day after- 
noon, and at its close Charles Burleigh Galbraith, 
State Librarian of Ohio, read his conference paper 
on ‘‘The Religion of Whittier.’’ 

The business sessions began Second-day morn- 
ing with the two clerks, Sarah C. Fox and Mercy 
Griffith Hammond in their places. Ohio Friends 
do not have as much routine business as some of 
the larger Yearly Meetings, but in concerned 
interest and earnestness of discussion they are in 
no ways behind their brethren elsewhere. The 
reading of the epistles, and the consideration of 
the Queries brought forth most vital expression 
from the members. Indicated changes in the dis- 
cipline in New York Yearly Meeting called forth 
much interest, and desire to know more of details 
of the changes, and the way the new order works. 
An afternoon was given to the combined interests 
of the First-day schools and Friends’ Associations, 
and proved to be a session of real life and interest. 

On Third-day afternoon an address by the visit- 
ing Friend on ‘‘Present-day Quakerism,”’ called 
out a large audience, several Friends of the Wil- 
burite body being present. 

At the last session of the meeting the reports 
of the standing committees were given considera- 
tion, and the meeting was moved to give cordial 
recognition to the General Conference Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, by 
making a direct appropriation for the use of the 
committee. A similar assistance was given to 
the two colored schools in the South. 

The matter of the General Conference of 1908, 
demanded considerable attention, and in order not 
to have the Yearly Meeting and Conference con- 
flict, the clerks were instructed to call the Yearly 
Meeting of 1908 at such time as would not inter- 
fere with the Conference. 

Throughout all of the sessions a united spirit 
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was manifested, and a keen interest for the cause 
of truth was expressed by the entire meeting. In 
real motive power, and in all of the things that 
make for the spiritual life, Ohio Yearly Meeting 
isin no way behind its larger sister bodies 
throughout our heritage. It was a source of 
strength and inspiration to meet and mingle with 
the Friends of Ohio in their annual gathering. 
H. W. W. 


NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS—III. 


Guilford College has an electric plant running 
600 incandescent and four are lights and in con- 
nection a water plant pumping 12,000 gallons daily 
from a well 150 feet deep, the whole requiring 
1,500 pounds of bituminous coal for running oper- 
ation. They are talking of utilizing the exhaust 
steam to heat the new girl’s building. The 
grounds of the school containing 200 acres were 
formerly to a large extent farmed, but now only 
for corn ensilage, the rest of the cleared land 
being in pasture. The thirty-five dairy cows are 
mainly thoroughbred Jerseys and are herded by a 
colored cowboy, adding a picturesque feature to 
the college surroundings. There is one. large 
octagonal barn, 60 feet across and in the center a 
silo of 24 feet and 18 high, banded with primitive 
wooden yokes. There is a platform at the foot of 
this and facing the silo the cows stand in 35 stalls. 
The stalls slope to gratings in the floor and every- 
thing is clean as is possible around them.. Above 
and around the silo are stored the hay and straw. 
Close by is a similar but smaller structure for the 
dry stock. The buildings are mainly heated with 
wood, requiring 600 or more cords ata cost of 
$2.50 per cord. Formerly the boys were required 
to cut and carry in this for their own use, there 
being a stove in each bedroom for two, made of 
sheet iron, but now a wholesale job is made of it 
with a steam-driven circular saw. The grounds 
committee are now taking up the matter of steam 
heat instead of the primitive way now used, and 
it will soon be adopted and the numerous build- 
ings surrounding the park be heated from a central 
source. Some forty of the boys now carry on 
housekeeping, more of them than do the girls. 
New Garden Hall is built to lodge 50 girls on the 
community plan, although the dining room is 
arranged for 100, should the committee conclude 
to enlarge the lodging accommodations. Mary 
Hobbs, the president’s wife, is indefatigable 
in pushing the interest of this building, and has 
nearly raised the $20,000 needed. 

Marked with four granite corner stones on the 
south of the grave yard is the site of the historic 
meeting-house where generations of Friends wor- 
shipped before it was torn down some twenty 











years ago. These markers show it to have been 
30 x 54 feet and, unlike most southern meeting- 
houses, it was two stories high and of frame. 
From these grounds Cornwallis marched to attack 
Greene at Guilford Court House, four miles north 
and his wounded were cared for by Friends here, 
the meeting-house being a hospital, and several of 
the dead of both armies are buried in the grave 
yard side by side. One of the New Garden pupils 
who was attending Yearly Meeting, recalled to 
me the dread which the sight of stains on the 
woodwork inspired in her while sitting in silence 
in the old meeting-house. The grounds are en- 
closed and many fine stones of marble and granite 
mark the graves of later burials which are well 
kept. Hundreds on hundreds are unmarked, or 
but with small slabs of common stone. Under an 
inspiring monument lies Harriet Green, an Eng- 
lish Friend who died at Saulsbury while on a mis- 
sion here and whom many of our people who went 
on an excursion to the Pacific coast in 1897 will 
remember preaching in Friends’ Meeting, San 
Francisco. A part of the fund of $175,000 for the 
use of Guilford now $10,000, is named from her, 
‘*The Harriet Green Fund,’’ and as such is carried 
from year to year in the report of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

Now after having attended all the sessions of 
this meeting, I hardly know how to express my- 
self,. ‘‘Their ways are not our ways,’’ but with 
old methods and present surroundings North Caro- 
lina Friends would have probably died out. From 
being the leading sect in the early days of the 
state, John Archdale, one of its members having 
been a governor, tthe Society became diminished 
by slavery and war. One Quarterly Meeting lost 
265 members by certificate to Indiana, and this 
from 1800 to 1866. North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing was in a dying state at the close of the Civil 
War. Encouraged by northern Friends in the 
way of financial aid and advice, its members tried 
new methods and their Society is a growing sect 
numbering 6,500 members. The money help 
alluded to was $113,000. 

There are eight quarterly meetings belonging to 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting: Eastern, in the 
northeast section of the state and in the oldest 
settlement, and the one visited by Fox and his 
followers; Contentnea, around Goldsboro, in the 
east center; Deep River, New Garden, Southern 
and Western, near the west center of the state and 
Surry and Yadkin Valley, a little to the northwest 


| of this, the most thickly settled Friends’ neigh- 
borhood in the state; Randolph and Guilford coun- 


ties taking the lead in numbers. 
The Yearly Meeting is not exclusive in refer- 
ence to those not members attending its sessions. 
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The original meeting-house and the second, de- 


stroyed by fire, had partitions and galleries in | 
the old time way, and so had the new one at High | 


Point, but it now uses Memorial Hall, with an audi- 
torium that lacks nothing in up-to-date complete- 
ness. The sessions are joint; the ministers and 
elders sitting on the platform back of the clerks 
and the ‘‘announcing clerk’’ with them. The 
spiritual state of the Society is first taken up, and 
then what might be called the material, dividing 
what we call the ‘‘State of Society.’’ Queries are 
not read and answered as with us, each quarter 
sending up its summary, I think a much better 
way than ours and expediting business. A novel- 
ty for us to hear was the setting up of meetings 
and of membership increase; thus, from last 
years’ minutes, the present not being at hand: 
Eastern Quarter, 81 reclaimed or professed con- 
version, and 15 new members; New Garden, 87 
professed conversion and 55 new members; 265 
family visits made and many visits to jail; $1,300 
expended in assisting home and visiting workers 
and on repairs. In Southern, 57 applications for 
membership, and request for a new monthly meet- 
ing; and so on with the rest of the quarters. In 
the summary 1,270 had professed conversion, 386 
had joined in membership, $3,700 was expended 
on mission work and $5,000 on property. A new 
church built in Mount Airy, Virginia, formerly 
isolated from Friends, cost $3,500. It is but fair 
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to say that in spite of these showings some of the | 


meetings are weak, and others are old ones not 
re-organized from the interest in converts not 
keeping up; still others in general are hopeful. 

A large proportion of Southern Friends came in 
through ‘‘convincement,’’ not in a perfunctory 
way, but through an actual showing of a change 


of heart, combined with knowledge of the usages | 


and rules of the Society they proposed joining. 
What we style ‘‘birthright members,’”’ they call 
“‘associate members,’’ until they arrive at maturi- 
ty, when a spiritual examination is made by a 
committee who determine the eligibility of the 
candidates, at which time they are either con- 
firmed or dropped from the rolls of the meeting. 
Many of the convinced are from other religious 
bodies, hence the absence of the ‘‘plain language’’ 
among so many southern Friends. A type of 
these was a lady from the eastern part of the 
state, where Friends are a small minority of the 
religious world about them. Although of another 


faith she was a member of what we would eall a | 


Friends Association, and her theme assigned on 
one occasion was concerning views of our Society 
as held by religious bodies outside. She became 


so interested in the subject, in order to justify 
her in her views, that she gathered up the writ- 
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ings of Fox, Penn and Barclay, with the result of 
gaining such knowledge from them and such im- 
pressions from their perusal that she applied for 
membership and is now an interested Friend. I 
would further say that she was the daughter of a 
Confederate captain, and in connection with the 
war told an affecting incident happening while a 
body of Federal prisoners were passing through 
her town when she was but ten years old. One 
of these unfortunates, travel-stained and ragged, 
called to her from the ranks ‘‘Little girl, won’t 
you come and kiss a poor Yankee? I have a little 
girl at home like you whom I never expect to see 
again.’’ All her inborn enmity left her at this 
appeal, and she ran up to him and kissed him 
again and again as he tearfully went on his pris- 
onward way. In the recesses of the Yearly Meet- 
ing there were plenty of opportunities to learn 
experiences on similar lines with the above. 

As to the financial liberality of Friends here I 
would say that on the day when collections were 
made for mission work near $1,100 was raised, 
$500 being given by one Friend. Money for for- 
eign missions, church extension and schools is 
also freely paid in by a community calling itself 
poor. Appeals for New Garden Hall, now build- 
ing for girls co-operating in housekeeping, have 
been liberally responded to, particularly by west- 
ern Friends whose ancestors came from here. 

The whole of the time of the Yearly Meeting 
was taken up to its close on the 15th in routine 
matter including Society condition, reports of 
committees and reading of epistles, one of course 
from London. 

It is refreshing to see the earnestness of these 
Friends in the way of what is called ‘‘church 
extension.’’ Whether of wealthy parents or those 
in poor circumstances, the young people, particu- 
larly the women, enter heart and soul into their 
work, be it among the home mountains or foreign 
heather. It would seem that the energy shown 
by our northern Friends in the promotion of social 
parties, women’s clubs, ancestral gatherings and 
preparation for vacations to mountain and sea is 
directed by the Friends here to church promotion 
and that at great personal sacrifice. They pass 
weeks in wild and lonely mountain districts amid 
what would seem unorganized associations, 
whether it be among the pines of the level East 
or the oaks of the western mountains. And there 
is strife in their business. There are Baptists, 
Hardshell, Missionary and Union; Southern Meth- 
odist, who have little sympathy with missionary 
descendants of anti-slavery people, and other re- 
ligious factions to contend against, equally anx- 
ious to save the souls of these outlying people. 
More than this, these other missionaries, or their 
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shepherds teach them that Friends are unsound, 
in that they are lacking in Evangelism in not re- 
cognizing the ‘‘ordinaries’’ despite our criticisms 
that they go too far in that respect. For all that, 
scores of converts, many of them ministers, come 
to Friends from the sects named and bring reports 
which gladden the hearts of Friends at Yearly 
Meeting time. Then at home they must contend 
against new societies, like the ‘‘Holiness’’ and 
‘*Burning Bush,’’ people, who get some of their 
members, and the ‘‘Separatists,’’ as they term 
Conservative Friends, as well. It is pleasant to 
know that as far as the last is concerned, where 
division is imminent, property rights are amicably 
arranged, so that future troubles, as at the North 
in 1827-8, will be avoided. The division is one- 
sided; the Conservatives, numbering but a few 
hundred and these being confined to Rich Square 
and Piney Woods in the east and Holly Springs 
in the center of the state, have little effect on 
the main body of what is called the Friends 
Church. It is true that there are many of these 
who long for the old ways, when the meetings 
were broken by the shaking of hands, but there 
are too few to resist the present order of things. 

There are several men among the ministers 
who in appearance and talent would fit the pulpit 
of our largest city churches although some of these 
were from the West and North. The majority 
are from country meetings, and the salaries they 
get in many cases little more than their expenses 
to Yearly Meeting, but all are earnest men from 
those in the mountain districts to those in the 
churches of the prosperous towns. 

I recall a rural minister, a visitor from South- 
west Mission named Parker Moon, an earnest and 
forceful speaker, who, amid difficulties, has made 
his mark. Of Pennsylvania stock, his parents emi- 
grated to Ohio, whence he moved to his present 
home. He was one of sixteen children born in twen- 
ty-two years of his parents’ married life, and has 
a record of being a twin three days younger than 
his brother. He neither grew nor walked till he 
was ten years old, when he began growing and 
is now an average sized man of over seventy 
years. He is crippled through partial paralysis 
and cannot write from this cause, but has a fair 
education, and his share of eloquence with a 
fund of humor. He is a successful farmer, and 
does a good amount of labor, despite his handicaps 
in farm work and home and religious exhortation. 

From memory I note some of his sayings dur- 
ing Yearly Meeting as pertinent to matters before 
it. ‘‘In Missouri they call me the Quaker hog 
raiser. I feed a hundred hogs, and as cold wea- 
ther comes on I am up before day, and going to 
my crib get a basket of corn and call my hogs. 


They know my voice and that I will not deceive 
them, and come running up to me and are fed. 
Thus, brother ministers, when you call your 
flocks around you, always have spiritual food in 
abundance for them that they will not go away 
hungry.’’ Had his wards been sheep instead of 
swine the narrative would have sounded better, 
but he thought not of that. And again, ‘‘In com- 
ing through Lexington, Kentucky, I saw the mon- 
ument to Henry Clay. He was noted for his elo- 
quence and statesmanship and made a record 
hard to surpass. But in the same town is a 
plain stone marking the grave of an humble 
woman, Margaret Brown, who established the first 
Sabbath school west of the Alleghanies. Clay 
reached the heads, Margaret Brown the hearts of 
the people, and her influence spread through the 
great west and lasts to this day and will bea fixture 
to the dim beyond.’’ 

Another: ‘‘I was ona mission among the Indians 
in their territory. I had had a successful meet- 
ings but at the close I knew not where I would 
get my dinner, at least one I could relish among 
such a people. While in this quandary, an Indian 
herdman, ‘Blue Jacket,’ said, ‘Brother Moon, come 
get dinner!’ I was struck as to the relish of what 
was tocome. But what did I see when I got in 
this Indian’s home? A neatly furnished room 
and in its center a table neatly laid with a clean 
cloth, and in the middle a fine roast turkey, at 
each end a piece of roast venison, and between 
other viands that made the meal look like a Christ- 
mas dinner. Isaid toa woman I judged to be 
she, ‘Sister Blue Jacket, I am pleased but how 
is this?’’ She answered; ‘ I was brought up by a 
Quaker lady at an Agency and she taught me cook- 
ery, so give that good woman the praise.’ This 
teaches us that the Lord will provide, and that if 
the provisions are made ready under the teaching of 
a good Quaker mother, so much the better. And 
more, and about the Lord providing: Each of 
my four sisters had twelve brothers, for all that 
my dear, over-worked mother, for my parents 
died poor, never neglected her meetings. For ten 
years she served her quarterly meeting as clerk 
and for twenty years her monthly meeting, but 
there was never a time when the day of service 
came around but what there was a neighbor ready 
to eare for her household. I will say further, 
that after dinner in this good Indian’s home a little 
Blue Jacket of four years came to me, and looking 
up to my face said: ‘‘ Brother Moon! Brother 
Moon! Have you any little stars at home?’ 

Palsied and crippled and halting in voice, this 
good man has labored in the spiritual vineyards 
of Missouri, Arkansas, Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory, organizing meetings and First-day schools to 
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our wonderment. Starting the second Sabbath 
school in Missouri, Brother Moon has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing there are now 22,000 children 
of all sects in attendance in these schools in that 
state. I heard stories of the labors of other mis- 
sionary Friends from the platform, particularly of 
one just from ‘‘India’s coral strand,’’ but none 
that impressed me like Parker Moon’s. 

Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KINDERDINE. 

(To be concluded next week. ) 


LANDMARKS OF FRIENDS. 


[ From The American Friend. | 


I have received a number of letters asking for 
particulars of the embryo society of ‘‘Descend- 
ants of Pioneer Quakers.’’ The planis simply for 
a ‘‘landmarks club,’’ similar to that in California, 
for the preservation of missions, and the various 
patriotic societies, for the preservation of Revolu- 
tionary relics. Its object is to see that the deeds 
of the old Friends and the historical places are 
not forgotten. I ama very busy man and have 
not had the time to mark out the places but it 
would seem that each State should have a society, 
raise its own money, and see that its own histor- 
ical places were marked. The central point should 
be Philadelphia. If all the American Friends 
would join such a movement and contribute one 
dollar a year, every historical place in America 
could be marked. ‘‘The Hollow,” Christopher’s 
Hollow at Sandwich where the Friends first met 
in America, is to-day marked by dead horses, at 
least this is what a livery man told me. I saw the 
spot—a beautiful ravine which should belong to 
Friends, who also should have a big granite boulder 
appropriately marked, on Beston Common, where, I 
believe, Mary Dyer and others still lie, their bodies 
having been thrown literally to the dogs. There is 
not a stone or tree to mark the memory, while the 
Endicott birthdays are celebrated, I understand 
every year in Salem. The only real recognition these 
martyrs have had is the old monument at the old 
manor house at Shaker Island where the late Prof. 
Horsford of Harvard, has left a monument on 
which are the names of ‘‘George Fox, Founder; 
Executed in Boston, Mary Dyer, William Robin- 
son, William Leddra, Marmaduke Stephenson; 
Despoiled, Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick; 
Lashed, David Gould; Scoured, Edward Wharton; 
“‘The mutilated, Christopher Holder;’’ ‘‘The 
branded, Humphry Norton;’’ ‘‘The maimed, John 
Rous;’’ ‘‘The Champion, Ralph Goldsmith;’’ ‘‘The 
Shipmaster, Samuel Shattuck.’’ ‘‘These Heroes 
are a Testimony. 

The interesting feature of this is that Prof. 
Horsford was not a Friend. Every school of 
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Friends should have memorials of its great men 
and women and the old meeting houses should not 
be torn down, as I saw one for firewood. Those 
who have done most seem not to have the close 
touch with Friends of to-day. F. T. Holder of 
Yonkers has given about $100,000 to the Clinton, 
Massachusetts, Historical Society for a beautiful 
building, a ‘‘Holder Memorial,’’ in which has 
been placed all the historical data relating to 
Christopher Holder and his family. The frieze 
around the big hall is to be made up of sixteen 
historical mural paintings which I had the honor 
of designing, Each painting will be about five 
by six feet and each will tell the story of some 
notable event of interest to ‘‘Descendants of Pio- 
neer Quakers.’’ Mr. Holder’s neice is a lineal de- 
scendant of the Southwick girl who was offered for 
sale on Boston Common by Governor Endicott be- 
cause she insisted upon being a Friend. Whittier 
refers to this in his poem ‘‘Cassandra Southwick,’” 
though he was mistaken in the first name. Near- 
ly all these sixteen pictures for the Holder Memo- 
rial which was completed last year, relate in some 
way to the work of Christopher Holder, and es- 
pecially to all the Friends of the time. My sixth 
great grandfather on my mother’s side, Edward 
Gove, of Hampton, in whose old manor house 
Whittier died and who made history for New 
England as a Quaker and who spent four years in 
the Tower of London for his convictions, is to 
have a monument at Hampton, and I believe the 
descendants have contributed the entire amount, 
Miss Gove of Hampton having it in hand. If 
those not so closely in touch with Friends to-day, 
due to marriages out of the Society and other 
causes, can do so much, how much more could 
those in close touch with Friends accomplish if 
they would? The letters I have received from all 
parts of the country, show that there is a deep 
interest in the movement andl hope young 
Friends can take it up. One enthusiast calls upon 
me to take the field but I am not a minister. I 
am only a layman who appreciates the principles 
of the Pioneer Quakers, and who considers ita 
reflection on all of Quaker blood that something 
more is not done along the lines indicated. 
CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, 


Pasadena, Cal. 


This is the thing which I know—and which, if 
you labor faithfully, you shall know also—that 
reverence is the chief joy and power of life—rev- 
erence for what is pure and bright in your own 
youth; for what is true and tried in the age of 
others; for all that is gracious among the living, 
great among the dead and marvelous in the powers 


that cannot die, —Ruskin. 
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FROM A FRIEND IN HOLLAND—ILI. 
After more than two months’ experience here 
at The Hague—or Den Haag, or La Haye, or’s 
Gravenhage—the last being the official name, we 


are as much delighted with Holland as we were on | and thatched houses, and canals everywhere in- 


the sunshiny day when we first saw it. 

It is not that there is so much to see in The 

Hague. The tourist can ‘‘do’’ it in less thana 
day, including Scheveningen. 
of 1901 I find for one day the entry, ‘‘Aftera 
night trip from England, landed at Rotterdam, 
going on immediately to The Hague. Visited the 
art gallery, drove about the city and out to Schev- 
eningen to lunch. Drove back through the woods 
past the House in the Woods. Then on to Amster- 
dam in time for dinner.’’ Even after six years 
the thought of the rate at which we traveled makes 
me want to stop and take breath. 
* We had been here several weeks before I went 
to the Mauritshuis Gallery. 
of anticipation led me to postpone my first visit, 
but I must confess I did not feel thoroughly estab- 
lished or at home until after I had paid my re- 
spects to the ‘‘School of Anatomy’’ and Paul 
Potter’s ‘‘Bull.’’ It was somewhat like depositing 
my credentials with the American consul. That 
formality over, I can now drop in for an hour’s 
enjoyment of the pictures whenever I find myself 
in the neighborhood with nothing else to do. 

The Orange Saloon in the House in the Woods, 
where the first Peace Conference was held, isa 
beautiful and impressive room, with the walls and 
ceiling covered with paintings, some by the pupils 
of Rubens. It isa happy thing that the Confer- 
ence so quickly outgrew its first quarters. We 
saw with interest the room where Motley wrote 
his ‘‘Rise of the Dutch Republic.’’ His desk re- 
mains as he left it witha picture of his family 
upon it. The Palace is more of a museum than a 
royal residence. The Queen comes for only a day 
or two now and then in the hunting or skating 
season. Besides the Mauritshuis Gallery (and the 
Mesdag where there are some fine modern works) 
and the Huis ten Bosch or House in the Woods, 
there are a number of museums, the winter palace 
of the Queen, the tomb and house of Spinoza, and 
the Gevangenpoort. The last is one of the old 
city gates used for centuries as a prison, but now 
a museum where the gentlest of custodians makes 
your blood run cold with his descriptions of the 
instruments of torture it contains, which were 
used at the time of the Spanish Inquisition. 
When you have seen these and the Riddersaal or 
Hall of Knights, where the second Peace Confer- 
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ready for the keen enjoyment that may be had just 

by walking about the streets or riding in the 

trams, with your eyes and ears open all the time. 
If you are expecting to see storks and windmills 


stead of streets, you will be disappointed, for you 
will find none of these things, and little else that 
is quaint. But The Hague is most attractive 
with its clean streets, its handsome residences, its 
long line of beautiful trees, its numerous parks, 
and brilliant flowers. There are some canals and 
these add much to the beauty of the city. Some- 
times they extend through the middle of the 
street and have a row of fine trees on either side, 
and sometimes they pass along at the foot of per- 
fectly kept lawns whose owners reach the street 
by high arched picturesque bridges. There are 
flowers everywhere, not only in the gardens, 


| (called “yards” in America) but in hanging baskets, 
Perhaps the pleasure | 


wall pockets, in window-boxes, on second story 
and even third story balconies, and everywhere 
they seem to grow luxuriantly. When we arrived 
the last of May, the long lines of horse-chestnuts 
were in full bloom and the city was gay with their 
bright red blossoms. 

Everything that is shinable about the place 
shines. I believe I have not seen a square inch 
of brass anywhere that was not polished to look 
like gold. And it makes no difference whether it 
is a huge milkean or the remains of a broken 
hinge, if it is brass there seems to be no question 
about it, it must be made to shine. ‘The windows 
all look like plate glass, but this does not surprise 
you after you have seen the outfit of the ‘‘Glazen- 
wasscherij,’’ a truck with half adozen long ladders 
on it, accompanied by four men armed witha 
large supply of buckets, brushes, clothes, and 
chamois skins. 

My greatest disappointment when I was in Eu- 
rope before, was in finding certain places that I 
had long looked forward to seeing, so given over 
to attracting and entertaining tourists that little 
remained of the natural life of the place. So it 
has been a particular pleasure to find The Hague 
serenely living its own life in spite of the great 
number of people from many countries who come 
and go. You seldom see ‘English spoken,’’ in 
the shop windows, and are never mocked with the 
sign snare and delusion that it is ‘‘American soda 
water here,’’ printed in glaring letters on the 
United States flag. The Hague makes no attempts 
to be a show place. It greets you cordially asa 
hostess who knows her house isin order, and 
serenely as one conscious that it is always in order 


ence is in session, you may conscientiously say | and that no special preparations were necessary 


you have done The Hague. 
with guides, guide-books, and interpreters and 


Then you are through | to make a good impression. 


I remember once hearing someone express the 
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wish that she might exist in an intermediate state 
between this world and her final home, where she 
would have time for all the things she had longed 
to do but had not had time for here. I do not re- 
member who the woman was, but I know Holland 
is the place she was wishing for. Here there is 
time for everything, for work and for play, time 
to enjoy life as you go along. To be sure we 
sometimes, even yet, find ourselves saying we 
have not time, but that is a mere form of speech 
which belongs to another existence, and which we 
use from force of habit: The people go about 
their business calmly and as I think of New York 
(and even Philadelphia) from this standpoint, I 
must add, sanely. Their deliberation is often 
amusing, but if one did not quickly become im- 
bued with the spirit of the place, it might some- 
times be exasperating. If after long waiting you 
are on the point of losing your patience, the gentle 
“Tf you please?’ as the clerk hands you your 
package or your change is usually sufficient to re- 
store completely your Dutch placidity. 

Not long ago as I waited in a bank I was much 
amused in watching an American who had evi- 
dently just arrived in Holland. He bustled in as 
though he were on Wall Street, and found a dozen 
or more Hollanders ahead of him, waiting without 
a sign of anxiety or impatience. He looked about 


quickly, found the right window, waited a minute | 


or two, shook out his letter of credit, shifted his 
overcoat several times from one arm to the other, 
pushed his way nearer to the window, asked some 
questions of the clerk, passed his letter in over an- 
other man’s shoulder, and then with a satisfied 
expression, settled on one foot, evidently thinking 
five minutes would finish the whole business. But 
more than five minutes passed, no one paid any 
attention to him, his letter of credit was gone, and 
he had forgotten which man he had given it to. 
Then he began to fidget again, his whole manner 
being in ludicrous contrast to the almost stolid 
men about him. 
efforts to awaken the force of clerks to the fact 
that he desired to transact business with them. 











I left him still making frantic | much as moral effrontery.—Christian Register. 


Your grocer’s boy does not mumble a hasty 
““Good day,’’ and hurry away after delivering 
your order. At the end of his visit—it is usually 
too long to be termed a call —he bids farewell to 
each member of the household who happens to be 
present, and then to each servant. I have been 
curious to know whether there would ever be any 
limit to the number of his farewells, but so far I 
have not been able to assemble a large enough 
number of persons to make the test. And the 
maids, on retiring, stop at the library door with a 
hearty ‘‘Dag Mijnheer! Dag Mevroun! Dag 
Juvroun!’’ BERTHA L. BROOMELL. 


A TIME-WORN MISTAKE. 

The Associated Press dispatches from the State 
of Georgia, appearing in most of the great dailies, 
have made a mistake which is time-worn and 
threadbare with age. Forgetful of the great 
moral uplift which the enactment of the new pro- 
hibition law will bring to that Commonwealth they 
see only the destruction of the business of the 
liqour dealers, and have sent broadeast over the 
country the supposedly alarming statement that 
millions of dollars’ worth of property is to be 
destroyed. As against this very foolish position 
the Atlanta Georgian says that one of the reasons 
for the enactment of the new law is that from 
three to five million dollars a year in Atlanta alone 
will now go to the dry goods stores, the builder 
and the contractor, which formerly has gone to 
the saloon,’’ and adds that ‘‘one million dollars in 
this direction would be better than five millions 
the other way.’’—Keystone Citizen. 


When one does openly that which his neighbors 
condemn and defends himself with the plea that 
he is no hypocrite, he will not succeed as a moral 
reformer, if by his conduct he gives the impres- 


| sion that his conduct does not express sincerity so 


Before he succeeded he no doubt had learned that | 


in the lexicon of the Hollander, there’s no such 
word as hurry. 

The dignity and serenity of the working people 
is pleasant to see, and inspires one with respect 
for them and their work. 

As de Amici, in his delightful book on Holland, 
has mentioned, when they salute you, even the 
small boy at the hotel door, it is not with the cus- 
tomary humble bow. They stand erect, raise one 
hand to their caps and look you straight in the 
eyes, all with perfect respect, and you feel honored 
by the attention. 








“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 39. Ninth month 29th. 
REVIEW—ADAM TO MOSES. 

Classes that prefer a review of the lessons 
already studied to the temperance lesson published 
last week may find the following topics helpful: 

The Creation of Man. Adam and Eve in the 
Garden. The Deluge. The Dispersion. The Call 
of Abram. The Wanderings of Jacob. Emigra- 
tion of Israelites to Egypt. The Oppression in 
Egypt. The Exodus. The Wanderings in the 
Wilderness. The Conquest of Canaan. The 


Heroes of this period. 
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WHERE A FRIENDLY REVIVAL IS NEEDED. 

The annual Congress of the National Prison 
Association held in Chicago this week, and the 
full accounts of it that have been given in some 
of the newspapcrs in the larger cities, and later 
to be given in the published proceedings, might 
well be made the starting point for a genuine re- 
vival of interest and activity in this important 
department of the Philanthropic work of our 
meetings. The appalling shortcomings of the 
prison system, the condition of our prisons, our 
treatment of prisoners, and our dealing with 
crime in general have been set forth in a fresh 
and vigorous way by the ablest prison authorities 
and reformers of this country and Canada. The 
points at which the public generally can be of the 
greatest service if aroused and informed, and the 
best ways of setting about the work were pointed 
vit. It remains now for the prison sections of 
our general and local philanthropic committees to 
make good use of this material in putting their 
work and study on a sound basis. 

The General Secretary of the National Prison 
Association says: ‘‘No county or state in the 
Union is satisfied with its method of confining 
and caring for prisoners. With the wonderful ad- 
vancement in the past fifty years in almost every 
line of human effort there has been comparatively 
little progress in prisons. The jail system of 
America is the reproach of Christendom. Only 
by a campaign of education can this be removed.’’ 

The great importance of good visitors to the 
prisons was particularly emphasized. This branch 
of the work is not only in need of those willing to 
devote some of their time to it, those who under- 
take it need to be well prepared for it. J. T. Gil- 
mour, Warden of the Central Prison of Ontario, 
said: ‘‘There are few spheres in the realm of 
sociology that require more capable, judicious, 
and experienced workers than this. The unfit 
missioner in prison, will do infinitely more harm 


than good, for he will only serve to develop the 
criminal’s cunriing and guile, and toa large ex- 
tent become clay in the prisoner’s hands, moulded 
at his will. Our observation is that it takes at 
least two years of personal contact and study to 
qualify one for successful work along this line. 
People with large hearts and small heads need not 
apply.’’ 

The careful preparation for this work is just 
the sort of activity our committees are intended 
to undertake and encourage. There is a pressing 
need for a few in every meeting neighborhood to 
take up in earnest preparation for service in this 
particular line. 

Another thing that needs to have our more seri- 
ous and devoted care is that of helping the dis- 
charged prisoner to his feet. It is estimated that 
over 5,000 men have been helped by the prisoner’s 
aid societies of our States and Canada during the 
past year. There are some twenty-eight of these 
societies, nine of which have been started since 
1900. More than half the men helped during 1906 
were helped by one society, the New York Prison 
Association. One, the Central Howard Associa- 
tion of Chicago, has registered nearly as many 
men during the first half of 1907 as during the 
entire previous year. The growth of this work 
ought to be such that before long every released 
prisoner might be placed directly under the super- 
vision of some such agency, as is done in many 
parts of Europe. These efforts to aid the prisoners 
have also had an important part in the ameliora- 
tion of the prison conditions. They have so far 
awakened public sentiment as to make many of 
the old abuses in the inhuman treatment of pris- 
oners intolerable. They have persisted in calling 
attention to disease breeding and crime breeding 
jails until new ones have been built. They are 
still calling attention to the needs in this direction 
and in securing improved legislation. They have 
been and are foremost in securing parole and 
adult probation laws. And what is just as essen- 
tial and important, they are prime factors in edu- 
cating the public to an appreciation of the value 
of these laws and in facilitating their operation. 
In all of these ways they have admirably supple- 
mented the best efforts of the state and of the 
prison officials in this great department of social 
progress. The work of these prisoners’s aid soci- 
eties means, in the first place, a thorough personal 
interview with each man with the view not only 
of testing the sincerity of his purpose, but also to 
determine his adaption toa particular kind of 
work. It also involves advice and counsel to those 
who have had little of the same, either in child- 
hood training or in subsequent relationships. 
Line upon line and precept upon precept must be 
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given in the essentials of good citizenship, integ- 
rity, and fundamental character. None recognize 
better than these unfortunate ones the value of a 
helping hand and the real sincerity that is always 
apparent in direct, common sense experience. 
The experience of all of the workers has been, 
that from 70 to 85 per cent of the men who have 
been helped have responded to their efforts and 
become at least good citizens. 

The interest of our meetings and our individual 
members in prisons dates from the time when the 
early preachers had experience of the terrible 
prisons of England in the Seventeenth Century. 
Our prisons may not now be so brutal in their 
material conditions and furnishings, and perhaps 
it would be impossible to find wardens capable of 
some of the treatment that was given to those 
sufferers for the truth; but some of the moral 
conditions of our prisons and our treatment of 
prisoners, including women, young boys and girls, 
first offenders and those who are innocent but 
arrested under suspicion, evento this day are, if 
at all improved, as bad as they could be in their 
capacity as schools of crime. One who has given 
no attention to these matters needs in most cases 
only to visit the nearest county jail to be astound- 
ed at the primitive survivals in the ordinary con- 
ditions and methods of the treatment of prisoners 
and this in the very face of great advances in the 
theory of criminology. 

It is no theoretical or sentimental work we have 
here. It is the sort of thoroughgoing practical 
endeavor that the religion of Friends, when con- 


scientiously followed out, prepares one for and 


impels one to undertake. 


There are a good many men who spend all the 
hot days of summer at the desk, or the work- 
bench, or with pick and shovel. or in the fields, 
or—looking for work. ‘‘God must have loved 
them,’’ Lincoln thought, “‘since he made so many 
of them.’’ Yet there are those who do not seem to 
know of the existence of these masses of men who 
cannot lay aside their work nor so much as slacken 
their efforts during the ‘‘vacation months’”’ in 
order to be fresh and ready for a new start in 
September. The opening editorial remark of one 
of our best religious weeklies, The Christian Reg- 
ister, is the following: 

‘*September is the real beginning of the working year 
north of the equator. It is by mere accident that New 
Year’s Day comes in the middle of the winter. It is an 
anachronism, like the College Commencement that comes 
at the end of the term. We are slowly drifting into new 
ways which require new metres, measures, and calendars.’’ 
' As long as the leaders of religious thought and 
activity address themselves so exclusively to the 





comparatively few who have vacation a consider- 
able part of the summer, and who honestly think 
that ‘‘everybody is out of town’’ from spring to 
fall, the masses certainly can not expect to find 
their needs met in the ministry nor in the jour- 
nals of the churches and other religious organiza- 
tions. We have no patience with those who 
harangue on the street corners summer evenings 
in the hot cities inveighing against ‘‘ruling 
classes’ and decrying the church when they men- 
tion it at all asa ‘‘class’’ organization; and yet 
there are indications of a great gulf fixed between 
men and men. There are great groups of men, 
who know nothing of one another and yet are in 
close proximity to one another and have vital 
interrelations. We ought not to stir up class 
hatred by talking of it; but yet if there is this 
great gulf, it is a dangerous thing toact as though 
ignoring it would abolish it. 


AN ENGLISH SALUTATION. 


An American friend has kindly sent me a copy 
of your journal of Eighth month 17th, in which it 
is particularly interesting to see an account of 
‘the Virginia Pilgrimage’’ of young Friends, to 
visit the country meetings in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. This is what some of our own young 
Friends have lately been doing with much advan- 
tage both to visited and visitors. They call their 
expeditions ‘‘tramps,’’ but your term ‘‘Pilgrim- 
ages’’ seems preferable. I notice that one of the 
‘‘nilgrims’’ is a near relative of my late esteemed 
friend William Ingram of Telford. 

Another matter of interest, in the Intelligencer 
sent me, is the quotation from J. J. Cornell’s 
Life, in which he says, ‘‘Jesus, the man, was not, 
and is not, the Saviour, but Christ, the Spirit in- 
ecarnated in Jesus and in every other man since 
and before his day, was, and is, the Saviour; and 
this Christ was not born of woman, nor crucified 
by man.”’ In one sense, these words express a 
great truth; for indeed the eternal Christ existed 
as the word of God before He, as the Lord Jesus, 
came into the world. But wedo well to remem- 
ber also that it is specially declared that this 
Eternal Word of God ‘‘ was made flesh.’’ 

And the precious truth of the “‘Inward Light’’ 
shines out in proportion as the ‘‘flesh’’ relation- 
ship and sympathy and sufferings, and especially 
this voluntary death, for us are dwelt upon and 
realized by us. 

The ‘‘light’’ of human homes consists chiefly in 
the individual personal love of mother and father, 
wife, husband, and child. The ‘Inward Light’’ 
has not tasted death in our bodies, but He has 
tasted death for every man in His own body, on 
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the cross. 
pression of His love and sympathy for us. This 
‘*at-ones,’’ or draws, men’s hearts most powerfully | 
to God; as all history and biography show. Ter- | 
tullian remarks ‘‘The death of Christ is the essence | 
of the Gospel.”’ 

And if our young Friends the ‘‘pilgrims,”’ will | 
incessantly proclaim that death and that love, as 
the attracting power of the ‘‘Inward Light,’’ they | 
will be likely to carry with them a specially an- 
imating and edifying influence. | 

I rejoice to believe that a sense of that actually 
manifested, actually suffering sympathy, of God’s 
‘‘Word made flesh,’’ is increasingly appreciated | 
amongst the readers of the Intelligencer. 

Yours with kind regards, 
WILLIAM TALLACK. 
61 Clapton Common, London, N. E. 


A man may go to the theatre and yet be less | 
worldly than some rigorous attender of church or 
chapel; he may take the supper as a memorial 
feast, and yet his inward attitude, free from 
sacerdotal dependence, be that of a true Friend. 

John Wilhelm Rowntree. 


MINISTRY AND THE LIFE OF A MEETING. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE F'riend’s Intelligencer : 

In your issue of the 17th inst., you insert a | 
paragraph from the Friend (Philadelphia) under 
the above heading, referring to an address I gave | 
recently on the Vocal Ministry in our Meetings for 
Worship. Your contemporary quotes my remark | 
that although vocal ministry is not in itself the | 


And this was and is, the supreme ex- 


| and are not fed? 





most important thing in a meeting for worship, it | 
constitutes a fairly sure index to the spiritual 
state of the meeting—that where there is a genuine 
spiritual life there is sure to be a vocal ministry— | 
and then adds the proviso, ‘‘unless the spiritual | 
life was too deep for words or too prevalent among | 
the worshippers for the need of any man to teach 
them.’’ 

None of us would take exception to the reserva- 
tion made by the Friend stated as a hypothetical 
case. There are no doubt occasions when the 
power of the Spirit rests so strongly upon a wor- | 
shipping congregation, or upon some of its mem- | 
bers, that the human voice is stilled, and the ful- 
ness of the heart overflows in silent adoration. 
Further, it is obvious, as the Friend reminds us, 
that vocal offerings in themselves can never gen- 
erate spiritual life. Yet I venture to think that | 
at the present time our danger lies in a direction | 
other than that indicated in these cautions. Will | 
you permit me to offer three reflections arising | 
out of the paragraph in question, the original of | 


which, in the Friend, I have not had the advan- 
tage of seeing? 

Although it may well be that at times the con- 
sciousness of the Divine Presence ina meeting 
may be so strong that speech is necessarily hushed, 
such occasions must always be exceptional. If 
our hearts are filled with the love of Christ and a 
sense of His presence, the impulse to share the 
wonderful gift with others—to proclaim the good 
news to those who know it not—will be, and 
ought to be, irresistable. Let us watch carefully 


| against that insidious spiritual selfishness which 


looks upon the privileges of the Kingdom as luxu- 
ries given to be enjoyed by one’s self alone, rather 
than as gifts to be lavished upon others; freely 
received and freely given. A talent thus misused 
will assuredly be taken from us. Spiritual life 
inevitably expresses itself sooner or later in the 
joyful testimony of the lips; if it fails in this, it 
dies. 

Closely connected with this is that other truth, 
that our meetings for worship are intended not only 
for the building up and refreshment of the child- 


| ren of the Kingdom but also for the proclamation 
| of the glorious gospel to those who know it not. 
| Whilst the maturer souls are enjoying in silence 


their feast of spiritual luxury, what about those 
who are outside—the hungry sheep which look up 
What about the one lost sheep 
to whom the Shepherd’s heart goes out even more 


| than to the ninety and nine which are safe within 


the fold? And what about the little children so 
precious in the Saviour’s sight, and who are not 
of an age to understand or experience prolonged 
spiritual rapture? 

Finally, may I lovingly urge upon Friends be- 


| longing to congregations which for the most part 
| meet in silence, before they allow themselves to 


rest satisfied with an application to the case of 
their own meeting of the truth suggested in the 


_ article which you quote with approval, to ask 
_ themselves honestly, are we all in such intimate 


relationship with God that we have passed the 
point where a vocal ministry has its uses? Is the 
habitual silence in my own meeting really due to 
an overwhelming consciousness of God’s presence, 
or rather to the absence of such consciousness? If 
the former, let us plead that our lips may be 
opened that we may share our joy with others. 
If the latter, let us seek earnestly for that out- 


| pouring of spiritual power, the first effect of 
| which will be that ‘‘our sons and daughters shall 


prophesy.”’ 

With affectionate greeting to the many Friends 
of both branches from whom we received such 
unstinted kindness, Your friend, sincerely, 

Selly Oak, Eighth month 28th. WILLIAM LITTLEBOY. 
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BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting, held as always 
in this month, at Benjaminville, near Holder and 
ten miles from Bloomington, Ill., commenced its 
sessions on Sixth-day afternoon, the 6th of Ninth 
month with the meeting for ministers and elders, 
which was not largely attended, being personally 
represented by but two of our subordinates, Clear 
Creek (where the Yearly Meeting is held) and our 
own home meeting. There was no business except 
the consideration of the recommendation of a 
Friend, as minister. 

In the evening, an interesting First-day School 
Conference was held, in which the little children 
participated creditably and there was some dis- 
cussion on what was best for the school, also about 
the lesson leaves. 

Seventh-day morning, at 10 o’clock, quite a 
large assembly met and gathered into silence, 
which was broken by Abel Mills querying what 
was our motive in thus assembling together; if 
only to see our friends and to hear words, we will 
not reap any good; but if to hold communion with 
the father of spirit, and be willing to give as well 
as to receive, we will be benefited by coming to- 
gether. He was followed by Mary G. Smith say- 
ing, ‘‘Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his friend,’’ explaining that 
this did not mean always and only our physical 
lives, but the giving up for the sake of a friend’s 
welfare, some cherished habit, dear to us almost 
as life when we find our example is exerting a 
pernicious influence on that friend, elaborating 
on the worth of love in all the relations of 
life. 

In about an hour, the business of the meeting 
was taken up and transacted until time for our 
lunch which is always served in the shade of the 
beautiful maple trees which adorn the grounds. 
After doing justice to the generous repast fur- 
nished by our women, we again took up the busi- 
ness of the day, which now was the consideration 
of the answering of the queries in the manner ad- 
vised by our last Yearly Meeting. After consid- 
erable interchange of thought, a minute was 
framed expressive of unity with the change. The 
answers to the queries elicited more than usual 
expression, showing deep interest in their mean- 
ing. Toward the close of the meeting, we were 
somewhat disturbed by the threatenings of a 
severe storm, causing those from a distance to 


| ceased. Many touching tributes were offered to 


| his memory and his worth. 








leave before it should burst upon them. Fortu- | 


nately, it passed around and the evening was clear 
and beautiful. 

In the reports from Blue River Monthly Meeting 
was a memorial of our valued friend, Thomas H. 
Trueblood, a minister of that meeting, lately de- 


First-day at 10 a.m. our First-day school was 
held in which several of our visitors took part. 
At 11 a large concourse assembled seeming more 


| like the olden times of our meeting than we have 


had for some years, many driving 10 or 12 miles 
to attend. Again were our ministers favored in 
their exercises, the trend of all seeming to be in 
the same general direction, the fulfilment of the 
law of love in our mingling with our fellowmen, 
the necessity of thinking for one’s self in religious 
matters, and the importance of realizing our own 
individual responsibility. 

A prayer was offered at the beginning of the 
meeting, by a comparatively young member, 
which brought a solemnizing feeling over the 
whole audience. The social feeling attending 
these gatherings is so pleasant, so heartening, as 
friend clasps hand with friend, after separation 
of months and sometimes of years, we would be 


loth to give them up. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 
Holder, Ill. 


Miss Jean Gordon, the woman factory inspector 
of New Orleans, finds great difficulty in getting 
the laws for the protection of working girls en- 
forced, because the girls dare not go into court 
and give evidence as to bad sanitary conditions, 
overtime work or lack of seats, for fear it will 
cost them their places.—The Woman’s Journal. 


REUNION AT ROARING CREEK. 


A pleasant drive of ten miles in an easterly 
direction on the 7th took us to the Roaring Creek 
Meeting-lLouse in Columbia County, Pa. Our 
object was to attend the Reunion of Friends and 
others who were to assemble on the grounds. 
Finding a little company already there, we were 
very much gratified to see among them, Joel Bor- 
ton of Woodstown, N. J., Eliza Underwood of 
Woodbury, N. J., and William Webster of Phila- 
delphia. Also John J. Kester and family and Ell- 
wood and Hannah Heacock. Then came a goodly 
number of Friends from Millville. Charles Eves 
brought several in his automobile and J. L. John 
arrived with a four horse hack load. We were 
very thankful for their presence and help on this 
occasion. At last we followed Joel into the house 
and settled down into silence, more than a hun- 
dred persons having filled up the seats. Aftera 
time Joel arose with the words ‘‘the Fathers 
where are they and the Prophets do they live for- 
ever?’’ The query was very applicable to those 


old worthies who used to meet for worship within 
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these walls. Continuing, he touched on various 
points, portraying the trials of the Christian and 
our necessary warfare against sin. Each period 
of life has its besetting sin. Sometimes we fail, 
and feel the hurt of sin, but turning to the Divine 
Source of power and help we shall find a healing 
for every hurt, a means of reparation for every 
wrong and life for death. He told of the 
present advancement in religious truth, how the- 
ories of religion were losing ground, how the 
practical part was taking their place, and how 
many doctrinal questions were being laid on the 
shelf. J. J. Kester spoke briefly, William Web- 
ster offered prayer. It was a great satisfaction 
to many to meet once more in this old building and 
listen to the edifying words of ministering 
Friends. The meeting having ended the next 
thing in order was to carry out the program of 
exercises. In pursuance of which a paper, on the 
influences and activities of Friends and others that 
were responsible for building up the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania was read by Griffith John. 
S. Jennie Kester read a paper relating some inci- 
dents connected with Friends which added to the 
general interest. Martha Kester recited a poem 
written a long time ago by her great great grand- 
mother, Martha John, wife of Abia John, describ- 
ing her feelings when settled in her new resi- 


dence in the woods of Northumberland County in 
1796, and comparing them with what they were 
later when surrounded by kind neighbors and 


acquaintances and enjoying the comforts of a 
pleasant home. It was well delivered and was 
very appropriate as a reminiscence of the old 
days. Ruth H. John, following, gave a recitation 
from Lyrics of Quakerism by Ellwood Roberts. 
The exercises of this session were concluded after 
the reading of a poem written by J. L. John and 
another from Edwin John of Millville, Pa,. com- 
posed by his sister, Mattie A. John of Penrose, Ill. 
It was a fitting tribute to the memory of their 
parents, Elida and Sarah H. John, who were 
faithful in their attendance at monthly and other 
meetings and were hardly ever absent when the 
monthly meetings in their rotation were held in 
this house. In 1868, they removed to Illinois. 

We then adjourned to partake of the provisions 
bountifully provided. It was an animated scene, 
groups of people variously scattered over the lot, 
engaged in conversation and enjoying the pleasant 
afternoon. The wooded border on the eastern and 
southern sides of this little tract gives it an air of 
rustic wildness, though in close neighborhood of 
productive farms and fertile fields. The ancient 
and venerable meeting-house standing in the 
midst tells its own story of bygone days in its 
quaint and characteristic structure. 
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Being under | 


a good roof it can overlook its quiet nook for some 
time to come and still exist as a landmark in this 


| locality. This lot was originally included in a 


tract of 317 acres, taken up by Susannah Ward in 
1774, which was conveyed to John Lee of Exeter 
township, Berks County, Pa., in 1777. This piece 
of land 12 by 16 rods was cut off from the larger 
tract in 1793, and deeded to Casper Strahl, Isaac 
Wiggins, and Nathan Lee, in trust for the Society 
of Friends, on which were to be erected a meet- 
ing-house and a school house, besides allowing a 
sufficient space for the purpose of interment. 
William Lee, once a resident in the valley anda 
descendant of one of the pioneers in the region, 
says the school house was also built and a school 
kept in it though no trace of it is to be seen at 
the present time. The Friends families that 
settled here were for the most part emigrants 
from Exeter though the families of Hampton and 
Hibbs came direct from Bucks County and per- 
haps the Stokeses did also. Their names were, 
Armitage, Evans, Cherington, Cleaver, Collins, 
Davis, Fincher, Hillborn, Hibbs, Hampton, Hughes, 
Jackson, Lee, Linvill, Oliver, Penrose, Starr, 
Stokes, Stahl, Wiggins, and Williams—21 in all. 
From this it will appear, considering that several 
of these names embraced more than one family, 
some four or five, that there were over 30 families 
of Friends in this locality at one time. But their 
numbers had very much declined in 1828 when 
John Comly visited this neighborhood. He said 


| the old Friends were all gone—-some had died and 


many had removed to other places. But he said 
they still had a lively meeting here though no min- _ 
ister had resided among them for 20 years. From 
the time of the departure of Job Hughes for Can- 
ada until Rueben John took up this line of Chris- 
tian service was more than thirty years, that the 
meeting was without a ministry. Uncle Reuben 
labored in this capacity for some years. But in 
1855, he and family removed to Illinois. Since 
1860, no regular meeting has been held at the meet- 
ing-house but the meeting has, nevertheless, been 
kept up to the present date uninterruptedly since 
1796, the year the meeting-house was built. Perry 
and Rebecca John also were faithful laborers in 
this field, attending and appointing meetings in this 
house as long as they were in active life, besides 
keeping up their own near Bear Gap. The last 
meeting held here before this one was in 1896, 
when Edwin L. Pierce and Samuel Jones of Phila- 
delphia were with us. Before leaving for our 
homes we again entered the meeting-house to 
hear a paper read by W. Grant Beaver on the rise 
and progress of our nation. It wasa good pro- 


duction and was listened to with close attention. 
Elysburg, Pa. G. J. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as to 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and | 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. | 


The Directors of the Old South Studies in His- | 
tory ask the attention of schools and of all stu- 
dents of American history to the Old South Leaf- 
lets. These leaflets are reprints of important 
original papers, accompanied by useful historical 
and bibliographical notes. They are edited by 
Edwin D. Mead. They consist, on an average, of 
sixteen pages, and are sold at the low price of five 
cents a copy or four dollars per hundred, simply 
enough to cover the cost of publication. The Old 
South Work, founded by Mrs. Mary Heminway 
and still sustained by provision of her will, isa 
work for the education of the people, and especi- 
ally the education of our young people, in Ameri- 
can history and politics; and its promoters believe 
that few things can contribute better to this end 
than the wide circulation of such leafiets as these. 
The aim is to bring valuable historical documents, 
often not easily accessible, within easy reach of 
everybody. It is hoped that professors in our col- 
leges and teachers everywhere will welcome them 
for use in their classes, and that they may meet 
the needs of the societies of young men and 
women now being organized in so many places for 
historical and political studies. There are at pres- 
ent one hundred and eighty-three leaflets in the 
Address, 


series, and others will rapidly follow. 

Old South Meeting House, Boston, Mass. 
The announcement that the Atlantic Monthly 

will celebrate its semi-centennial this fall arouses 


a pleasant train of recollections. The first of 
these is the eagerness with which the girl of 
twelve awaited the monthly visits of the ‘‘back- 
bone of American magazines,’’ for the next chap- 
ters of Holmes’ ‘‘Elsie Venner.’’ Then there 
were the charming stories by Theodore Winthrop, 
especially ‘‘Love and Skates.’’ Following these 
came Gail Hamilton’s ‘‘My Summer in a Garden,”’ 
with its delightful humor. Still later there was 
Aldrich’s inimitable ‘‘Marjorie Daw’’ and his 
more pretentious ‘‘Prudence Palfrey.’’ But fic- 
tion has never been the leading feature of this 
periodical, and the scholarly discussions of the 
leading questions of the day, from the liberal 
rather than the conservative point of view, devel- 
oped independent thinking in the readers and 
gave them a broader vision. 

It is a matter for congratulation that this maga- 
zine still keeps its orange cover, so endeared by 
long association, and refuses to print pictures. 
Illustrated magazines have their place but those 
who have read and loved the Atlantic Monthly for 
fifty years hope that its pages will be kept free 
from illustrations at least as long as they may live 
to welcome each succeeding number. E. L. 
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AUDUBON’S HYMN IN THE AMERICAN 


FORESTS. 


I keep my haunts within the woodland solemn, 
My chartered comrade is the stainless beam, 
My bed is made beside some old oak’s column, 
My goblet is the stream. 
Whole years are mine in this majestic dwelling, 
Where nature yet frowns back the sounding mart; 
What waves of life forevermore are swelling 
Their raptures through my heart. 


But not for these I wander o’er the mountains, 
And not for these I dare the hurricane; 

And not for these I quaff the virgin fountains, 
A prince of hill and plain! 

Oh! mighty meanings of the mountain hoary! 
All natural objects o’er me solemn roll; 

These give the longed-for prize arid sacred glory 
Unto my pilgrim soul. 


Amid the beautiful, the strange, the holy places, 
And find the prints of Him! 
What joy is mine to measure all the spaces 


Yon long, long river, like an anthem pouring, 
Yon thoughtful silence of the lonely mere, 
Yon eagle to the sun divinely soaring, 
All, all have meanings here. 


To find and read them is my joy and duty; 
Then hail, ye boundless scenes, forevermore! 
How well I drink and drink your perfect beauty 
Upon the virgin shore! 
Oh! give me welcome, every woodland solemn, 
And long sweet plain and mountain-piling sod; 
For I pass by each stately forest-column 
To learn the thoughts of God. 


BIRTHS. 


GOOD.—At Pleasant Grove,- Pa., Eighth month 30, 
1907, to Raymond S. and Elsie Hambleton Good, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Helen. 


MARRIAGES. 


LEWIS—LEWIS.—At ‘‘Hickory Hall,’’ Radnor, Pa., 
on Seventh-day, Ninth month 14, 1907, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Lydia Tomlinson, daughter of Tryon Lewis to Dr. 
Oborn Garrett Levis Lewis of Germantown, Philadelphia. 


PASSMORE — BALDWIN. — On Seventh-day, Ninth 
month 14th, 1907, in Concord Meeting-house, Delaware 
County, Pa., under care of Concord Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Florence Edith, daughter of Richard J. and Sarah 
W. Baldwin of Chadd’s Ford, Pa., to John Levis, son of 
John A. and Mary E. Passmore, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPLEE—SHEPPARD.—At Broad Axe, Pa., the home 
of the bride, on Ninth month 4th, 1907, Frederick Paxson 
Suplee, son of the late William J. Suplee of Philadelphia 
and Susan J. Sheppard, Jr., daughter of Isaac J. and 
Clara T. Sheppard. 


DEATHS. 


VERLENDEN.—Rebecca H. Verlenden, at her home in 
Darby, Pa., Eighth month 25th, 1907. When a young girl 
gradiate of Philadelphia, she went to Bucks County to 
teach, and often said she was glad her lot fell among 
Friends, telling how Oliver W. Schofield would come and 
take her to anti-slavery or other meetings in the woods. 
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Later she taught in Darby and married John Verlenden, 
a widower with four children. Three other children were 
born to them, and when the father died while the youngest 
was still an infant, she proved her great ability for such 
a responsibility, as children and grandchildren ‘‘rise up 
and call her blessed. *’ 

She had a remarkable mind, most wonderful judgment 


and great mastery of self, keeping her aim and efforts to | 


the best good and highest development of those under her 
guidance and now they hold valuable and important places 
in the world. As one after another of her grandchildren 
graduated at Swarthmore, they were all told to follow their 
parents in making names honored and respected. Not 
only to her own, but to many others she was an example 
of well developed uncomplaining and _ self-controlled 
womanhood. The last eight winters were spent at Aiken, 
South Carolina, where her well rounded life and spirit of 
content was a helpful inspiration. The friendship of over 
50 years deepened into still greater love that will not 
lessen or close because she has gone upward to her divine 
recompense. The sun passes from our outward vision but 
we know it goes to light another world and its warmth 


and lightness are not forgotten. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


HAVILAND HULL. 

We take this, our only opportunity, to express ina 
measure our deep sorrow for the loss of our dear friend 
A. Haviland Hull. 

Separated as we have been the greater part of the past 
year from our home and meeting, the word that he was 
gone was a shock. We feel a personal loss in the removal 
of this almost a father to us. In time of trial a most 
sympathetic and kind friend, he gave of his time and him- 
self to help make the hard road a little smoother for the 
widow and fatherless. 7 

Last winter when we were in great anxiety over the 
result of a very serious operation on our mother, he took 
his time to write us a very comforting letter, and though 
eight hundred miles divided us we felt drawn very near in 
spirit as we were assured he and all our little home meet- 
ing were anxious with us. We were comforted and helped 
to trust all to Our Heavenly Father and enabled to say 
Thy will not mine be done. 

His was the last face we saw as we left our home last 
Twelfth month, he having hurried to the train to see us 
off and we sincerely hoped he would be one of the first to 
meet us on our return, but not so. Though if we are 
faithful, he will greet us in that home where there is no 
more parting and all are at rest. FB. &. 
West Brook, Ont. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Here in Australia the churches are becoming more and 
more a disregarded influence. An ever increasing propor- 
tion of the people are becoming outspokenly opposed to the 
old style church, and yet we are an eminently righteous 
people (as I am not a native born Australian, perhaps I 
may speak so). Crime is scarce here. Consideration for 
all grades of society is a marked characteristic of most 
Australians, yet they don’t like the publishing of it from 
the housetops. The question of creed, orthodoxy and 
faith receive little consideration and the ‘‘regulation’’ 
evidences of such doings as the Torrey-Alexander missions 
are about as permanent as a German measles rash; all 
which spells, to my understanding, a great future for 
Quakerism of the Friends’ Intelligencer type. With 
human chaffing at restraint I long for the day of the 
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great awakening when the peoples here shall realize that 
the religion of Fox, Penn and Hicks is what they have 
been groping after in the early morning dimness. The 
Father’s time is doubtless best, yet I find it a weariness 
and long for the awakening and consequent gathering year 
after year without more evidence of the coming. I would 
fain cry out like the lassie in Tennyson’s ‘‘Lucknow’’— 
‘*Surely the pilrocks are ringing again in my ears,’’ and 
I wonder whether the advancing deliverers will not hail 
from somewhere not far from the Northwest corner of 
15th and Cherry Streets. 

That little three stanza poem of Whittier’s, ‘‘The Light 
That is Felt,’’ has become very dear to me of late. In- 
deed a short reading from the volume of Devotional Poems 
published by First-day School Association, usually closes 
our little family Friends’ Meeting on First-days. 

Hobart, Tasmania. GILBERT ROWNTREE. 


The balance of a fund contributed by Friends for the 
benefit of the Doukhobors about the time they came to 
Canada and entrusted to the care of Howard M. Jenkins 
was recently turned over to Joseph Elkinton to dispose of 
for the benefit of education among this people. Joseph 
Elkinton now writes that it ‘‘was sent to Herman Fast, 
who is now teaching the school for Doukhobors started by 
Friends a year ago at Terpenie, Saskatchewan, Canada,’’ 
and that much thankfulness is expressed for it. 


It has been arranged to hold a Week-end School on the 
Land Problem at Scalby [Eng.] from the 18th to 21st Octo- 
ber, several Social Service Committees of Friends in York- 
shire having united in the scheme. The subjects of ‘‘Small 
Holdings,’’ the ‘‘Growth of the English Land System,’’ 
‘The Jews and the Land,’’ and the ‘‘ Economic Aspects of 
the Land Problem’’ will be considered. 

—The Friend (London). 


A Friend writes from Salem, Ohio: ‘‘We had the larg- 
est attendance at meeting and the most interesting First- 
day school that we have had for some time yesterday, 
Fourteen were present, two from West meeting. Our 
average attendance is six.’’ 


A meeting for religious worship is appointed to be held 
under care of Gwyned Monthly Meeting in the Upper 
Providence Friends’ Meeting-house on the 29th at 3 p.m. 


The Bucks First-day School Union will be held at 
Wrightstown, Ninth month 28th, 1907 at 10.30 a.m. 


Any one wishing to read ‘‘The Boy Problem,’’ by W. B. 
Forbush, referred to in George A. Walton’s report of the 
Summer School in the last issue of the Intelligencer may 
obtain the book at Friends’ Library, 15th and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia, as well as the works of Josiah Strong who 
also lectured at the Summer School. 


At the meeting of the London Grove Friends’ Associa- 
tion next First-day, the 22nd, Herbert G.Wood, of Cam- 
bridge, England, will be in attendance and wiil give an 
address, The meeting will be at the home of S. Chalkly 
Bartram. 


LaVergne Gardner of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., visited 
Cornwall Monthly Meeting held at Cornwall, N. Y., Ninth 
month 15th. About fifty were in attendance, and listened 
attentively to his beautiful discourse. Some Friends 
drove ten miles to hear him, a number not members. We 
feel his visit was a great benefit to us. Isaac Cocks. 


We note the following in the report of the recent ses- 


sions of Iowa Yearly Meeting, in the American Friend: 
**The 


report of the Superintendent of Evangelistic and 
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Pastoral Work showed that a great deal of aggressive 
work had been done and gratifying results obtained, and 
yet the statistics make it apparent that there has been a 
joss in the membership of the home field of 102. This is 
offset by a gain of 145 in Jamaica [foreign mission] which 
makes a net gain in the Yearly Meeting of 43. The sta- 
tistics of the home work are manifestly inaccurate, and it 
is thought that they are incorrect in stating a loss. 

There has been an increasing interest in the subject of 
peace throughout the Yearly Meeting, and many peace 
sermons preached and addresses delivered,’’ 


Last Fourth-day morning, Dr. W. Evans Darby, Secre- 
tary of the British Peace Society, came to London Grove 
to address a Peace Conference at 11 o’clock. He attended 
the meeting for worship which preceded the conference 
and spoke ably and with power on the living Christ, the 
revelation of God in man. God’s way, as shown in Jesus 
Christ, seems like foolishness and weakness from the 
human point of view, but it is ever winning victories and 
working righteousness. The great principle of sacrifice 
is an eternally true one and the Christ love shall rule and 
reign at last. In the Peace meeting he spoke on ‘‘How 
to Help the Peace Propaganda.’’ In response to some 
very appropriate remarks by Augustus Brosius on our 
preparations for war, the enlarging of our navy, etc., as 
a false method of promoting peace, Dr. Darby said after 
the meeting that our nation now stands at the parting of 
the ways. The martial spirit is gaining power and influ- 
ence. We must soon decide whether we are to allow it 
to dominate our international policy. Dr. Darby is a man 
of pleasing address, greater earnestness and great power 
in imparting the feeling of brotherhood. E. A, P. 
In the Avondale Herald. 


SEVENTH-DAY MORNING TEACHERS’ 
COURSE AT SWARTHMORE. 


The courses in Methods of Teaching and in School Man- 
agement at Swarthmore College will be open to teachers 
in the vicinity again this year. The classes will meet on 
Seventh-day mornings, at 8.45 and 9.45 respectively and 
will consider by way of illustration of the theories dis- 
cussed, actual schoolroom experience of the instructor and 
of members of the class. The fee required for registra- 
tion is $5 for each course for each semester. Details may 
be had by applying to Edward B. Rawson 226 E. 16th St., 
New York, or at the College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


BYBERRY PA.—The Ninth month meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held on the second instead of the 


regular date of the first First-day in the month, so that | 


the presence of Dr. W. Evans Darby of London, Eng., 
might be assured. 
was given by Miriath Tomlinson and after the minutes of 
the previous meeting were read, the speaker of the after- 
noon was introduced; Dr. 
Progress of the Modern Peace Movement,’’ and well did 
he portray it, In an interesting manner he told of the 
beginnings of peace organizations on both sides of the 


ocean, started with the religious idea only. The speaker 


said ‘‘No question is treated so queerly as is the peace | 


question. It is termed Utopian! It is only Christianity! 
If it is impossible, then Christianity is impossible, 
Streams have their origin not in the mountains, but in the 
skies.’”’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The scripture reading at the opening | 


Darby’s subject was ‘‘The | 
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He briefly outlined the history and growth of the move- 
ment during the last century, dwelt somewhat on the first 
Hague Conference, and touched upon the workings of the 
second, which he had attended for a fortnight, and spoke 
of arbitration, which he said came into the world with 
Christianity, but applied to nations began in the office of 
our Secretary of State. ‘‘It is not’’ he said, ‘‘of recent 
origin. In the 13th century there were 150 cases in the 
Italian States alone. Modern arbitration began in 1794 
with the Jay treaty, and there were five other cases be- 
fore the end of the century. In the next century there 
were 225 cases, and 475 into which the prirciple of arbi- 
tration entered; and in this century there have been over 
100 cases in the seven years thus far.’’ 

He explained the difference between the Hague Confer- 
ence, and the Universal Peace Congress; the difference 
between the Hague Tribunal as it has existed, and the 
proposed Permanent Court, as suggested by the present 
Hague Conference. In closing, he said ‘‘ Friends 
taught the world the value of moral forces 
given an object lesson in this. 
the past, not rest on reputation. There isa greater de- 
mand for work than ever before. First may they have 
firm faith in Christianity and second, blend effort.’’ 


have 
they have 
But let them not live on 


| Nathaniel Richardson and Edward Comly spoke briefly 


and questions asked by Arabella Carter and others gave 
rise to further exposition of the subject and the meeting 
closed with the feeling that a most interesting and in- 
structive session had been enjoyed. A. C. 





CORNWALL, N. Y.—Friends’ Association met at the 
Seaman Homestead Eighth month 15th. The meeting was 
opened by Marianna Seaman who read the 15th Psalm. 
William B. Cocks read a portion of the Life of George 
Fox, so full of interest that regret was expressed that 
a longer period could not be given to it at this time. 
Elizabeth K. Seaman read ‘‘Some Little Ways of Better- 
ing the World,’’ by Nellie M. Shaw, from the report of 
the Conference held at Asbury Park. Blanche FE. Brown 
| read, ‘‘What the Inner Light Means to a Friend.’’ Row- 
land Cocks read ‘‘Consistency Among Friends.’’ A lively 
and interesting discussion of the various subjects as pre- 
sented engaged the attention of the meeting. Friends 
from a distance were acceptably with us. After senti- 
ments and the usual impressive silent period, the meeting 
adjourned. Next meeting to be held Ninth month 15th at 
the home of J. L. Brown. 

EK. K. SEAMAN, Correspondent. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Amos E. Harvey, Eighth month 24th, 
1907. | Twenty-nine members were present. The literary 
exercises were opened by Sara Biddle, who read the biog- 
raphy of Goldsmith. Anna Biddle read an interesting 
selection taken from Goldsmith’s writings. Mabelle E. 
| Harvey and Bessie E. Bunting favored the meeting with 
readings entitled ‘‘The Hermit’? and ‘‘The Ungrateful 
Guest,’’ respectively. Elizabeth A. Scott read ‘‘The 
Friend’s Message’’ a very entertaining and instructive arti- 
cle on Friends’ ideas of worship. Current topics were 
| read by Anna Bunting. The original paper for the even- 
| ing ‘‘What Constitutes Christian Pleasures?*’ was pre- 

pared by Mary R. Moore. In it she spoke of our every 
| day pleasures, health, nature, etc. She said that levity 
to all of us is as natural as gloom and in moderation it 
| brings friends. Enjoy then, what seems to us innocent 
| pleasures. Each in a measure must judge for himself. 
| Cyrus S. Moore favored the friends by giving a little 
talk on his recent western trip and by reading an article 
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which he himself had written on the wealth of our West- 
ern States. 

The Executive Committee submitted the following pro- 
gram for next meeting: Poet for evening study, Kipling; 
biography, Susan T. Moore; reading from Conference, 
Sallie H. Black; current topics, Abbie Taylor; readings, 
Chester T. Middleton and Anna B. Taylor; recitations, 
Charlotte Deacon and Helen S. Dey; humorous selection, 
Edith S. Gibbs; original paper. ‘‘What the 
to Society—to Politics—to Business,’’ Thomas S. Gibbs. 

Association adjourned to meet at the home of Thomas 
Bunting, Ninth month 21st, 1907. 

Mary A. HARVEY, Secretary. 


MICKLETON, N. J. 


reading the 12th chapter of Proverbs, followed by ‘‘ Bless- 


ed are the Hungry’’ from ‘‘Glimpses Through Life’s Win- | 
H. Borden read | 
from the ‘‘Life of Isaac T, Hopper’’ and J. Omar Heri- | 
Heritage read | 


dows’’ read by Amos Peaslee. William 

tage gave the current topics. Hannah A. 
a sketch of the life of John Jackson and Benj. C. Heri- 
tage a review of Edward Markham’s writings. 
Mankin read ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,’’ and Edward Bor- 
den ‘‘The Man Behind the Hoe.’’ In her review of the 
work done by the neighboring associations, Mary R. Brown 
spoke of the appreciation felt by all at the presence of 


visiting friends and how their words of encouragement | 


often help wonderfully. The paper prepared about the 
Life of Ernest Thompson Seton, by Florence B. Stack- 
house, was read by Anna H. Pancoast. 


School at George School by Gideon and Emma Peaslee. 
Number present 27. 


NEWTOWN, PA.-—The Newtown Junior Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held a large and interesting meeting Ninth month 
lst, in the First-day school room. 
present from the School for Study in session at George 
School. 
the Negro took up the course on the Indian, the second of 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 
{In sending in notices for the Calen- 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


| the Race Problems. 
| ject of a paper by Helen T. Brown, and the Indian at the 
| time of Columbus, the subject of a talk by Maud Esther 


| few young Friends. 


Home Owes | 





Edwin | 


The announce- | 
ments for next meeting include a report of the Summer | 


Many visitors were | 


The Association having completed the study of | 





JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 


‘*The Mound Builders’’ was the sub- 


Rice. Hannah Smith read from a book which pictured 
vividly the Indians’ home life. Geo. A. Walton told some- 
thing of the recent Pilgrimage through Virginia made by a 
Several names were proposed for 
membership into the Association. 

M. E. Rice, Secretary. 


IN THE QUAKER BURYING GROUND. 


[These lines refer to the Friends’ grave yard at Orchard 


| Park, N. Y.] 
The Young Friends’ Association 
held at the meeting-house was opened by the president | 


High up the blue bird sings 
Till all the morning rings 
With melody. 
From the old apple trees 
The murmur of the bees 
Drones steadily. 
Here under the close sward 
Of the old burying-yard 
Row after row, 
The ancient Quakers lie 
Nor heed that spring goes by, 
Nor summer know. 
Their world has fallen away, 
They have no yesterday 
And no tomorrow. 
They do not laugh nor weep, 
But best of all they sleep, 
And know no sorrow. 
Year in, year out, the bluebirds sing 
And steadily returns the spring 
In the old way, 
But these their silence keep 
In endless baffling sleep, 
There is no answer 
Come away—we have to-day. - 
—A. A. Bassett. 


| 9th mo. 22nd (ist-day.)—Meeting 
| of Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 


dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 

friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and 
Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th months. 

9th mo. 2ist (7th-day,)—Mansfield, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association, at 
home of Thomas Bunting. 

9th mo. 22nd (Ist-day.)—Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals, 
Boston, Mass., sessions continuing 
through to the 27th; Charles W. 
Wendte, Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. For program and 
other particulars see issues of Seventh 
month 13th, Eighth month 24th, Ninth 
month 14th, etc. 

9th mo. 22nd (lst-day.)—The Visit- 
ing Committee of Salem Quarterly 
Meeting will attend the meeting at 
Woodstown, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, | 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


OFFICEs : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


home of Elizabeth Komori, No. 3 
Bank Street, at 11 a.m. 

9th mo. 22nd (lst-day.)—London 
Grove Friends’ Association, at the 
home of J. ©. Bartram; Address by 
Herbert G. Wood, of England. 


9th mo. 28th (7th-day.) Scipio 


| Quarterly Meeting, at Scipio Meeting 


House, Scipioville, N. Y., Ministers 


| and Elders, day before at 2 p.m, 


{623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. | 


9th mo. 29th (1st-day.)—At Orchard 
Park,, N.Y., East Hamburg Executive 
Meeting, at 11 a.m. 

9th mo. 29 (1st-day.)—Horsham, Pa., 
Friends’ Association , in Meeting House. 


10th mo. Ist (3rd-day.)—Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, at Chappaqua, N. 
Y.; Ministers and Elders, day before 
at 2.30 p.m. 

10th mo. 5th (7th-day.)—Farmington 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Medon (1} 
miles to Rochester Junction), N. Y., 
at 1l a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 2 p.m. 





